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IN  all  contagious  diforders  where  death  may 

be  the  confequence  of  receiving  infedion, 

it  is  as  much  a  didate  of  common  humanity 

and  common  prudence  to  prevent  the  diffufion 

of  the  difeafe  amongft  the  found  part  of  the 

community,  as  to  alleviate  the  diftrefs  of  the 

patient,  and  to  attempt  reftoring  him  to  health. 

The  welfare  of  an  individual  ought  to  be  con- 
fulted,  but  by  means  confident  with  that  of 

the  whole.  That  philanthropy  which,  in  its 
eagernefs  to  fave  fome  lives,  overlooks  the 
danger  to  which  it  thereby  expofes  many 
others,  is  a  falfe  philanthropy,  becaufe  it 
counterads  its  own  intention.  If,  for  in¬ 
dance,  in  the  time  in  which  the  plague  un¬ 
happily  occupied  fo  large  a  lhare  in  our  Bills 
of  Mortality,  it  had  been  difcovered,  that  the 
only  effedual  remedy  confided  in  the  expofure 
of  the  patient  to  freih  air,  and  if  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  this  difcovery,  thofe  who  were  dif¬ 
fering  under  this  terrible  malady  were  carried 
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about  the  ftreets  of  the  metropolis,  in  head  of 
retiring  to  unfrequented  places  in  the  country, 
it  is  eafily  feen,  that,  though  the  patients 
themfelves  might  be  relieved,  the  community 
at  large  would  fuffer  by  their  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  that  relief. 

This  obfervation  will  apply  to  all  contagious 
diforders,  in  which  the  lick  are  furrounded 
with  an  atmofphere  of  noxious  vapours,  per- 
mcious  to  thofe  who  happen  to  breathe  in  it. 

*  .  ■  "***  •  -  '  r  •  .  .  :  ,  ^ 

■■  a  ^ .  «.*■.'  4.  ■<■.«««  ■«/.  ^  x.  f. 

Amongft  others,  it  will  apply  to  the  Small 
Pox;  with  limitation  indeed  on  the  one  hand, 
becaufe  the  difeafe  can  be  received  but  once  *, 
but  with  peculiar  force  on  the  other,  becaule 

precautions  refpedting  the  communication  of 
it  are  very  much  neglebted,  ■  -  ^ 

m  ...  ”.  ;  r..'*  i  ••  .  - 

A  '  * 

The  greateft:  dangers,  it  is  well  known,  are 
familiarized  by  habit ;  and  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  the  frequency  of  the  Small  Pox,  lince 
Inoculation  has  been  fo  much  in  vogue,  has 
very  much  diminifhed  the  dread  of  it.  That 
it  is  not,  however,  lefs  fatal,  the  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality  have  clearly  proved. 

7  i  N  \  w  u 
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A  Companion  has  been  made  of  deaths  by 
the  Small  Pox,  .  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  burials,  in  42  years  preceding  the 
introduction  of  Inoculation,  with  deaths  in 
the  fame  number  of  years  fucceeding  that  in- 

st  -4. 

troduCtion  ;  a  mode  which  feems  unexception¬ 
able  for  meafuring  the,  fuccefs  of  Inoculation, 
'becaufe,  whether  the  number  of  inhabitants 
be  more  or  lefs  in  one  period  than  the  other, 
the  proportion  in  To  extenfive  a  compafs  of 
years  between  the  general  mortality,  and  the 
particular  mortality  of  this  difeafe,  will  equally 
indicate  the  comparative  Hate  of  vigour  or 

decline  in  which  it  Hands. 

»  *  .  • ,  ...  ! 

V  Mi-  '  ;  •  ’  ■  ■  '  "  '  "  •  S  ■ 

1  ...  .  A.,,:  A,  ,  w  I*  »  fc.  i, 

The  refult  of  this  companion  is, -that  the 
Small  Pox  has  increafed  very  cohliderably  in 
its  fatality  during  the  latter  period.  But  it  is 
faid,  that  this  increafing  fatality  cannot  be 
owing  to  Inoculation,  becaufe,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  it  appears  to  have  exifted  during  the 
former  period  of  years.  This  is  admitted 
with  this  addition,  that  the  progrefs  of  mor¬ 
tality,  during  the  latter  period,  has  been  rather 
accelerated  than  interrupted ;  for  Dr.  Jurin 
Hates  the  proportion  dying  in  1000  by  the 
Small  Pox  for  the  20  years,  from  1667  to  1 686, 
both  inclufive,  compared  with  the  proportion 

dying 
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dying  in  the  next  22  years,  to  be  as  7 if  to  72. 
But  a  fimilar  companion  of  the  fame  number 
of  years  laft  pail,  ihews  the  proportion  to  be 
as  77  to  105.  How  can  this  be  accounted 
for  ?  Suppofing  the  unknown  caufe  of  the 
increafe  to  have  fubfifted  in  both  periods,  how 
happens  it,  that  the  amazing  fuccefs  with 
which  Inoculation  has  been  attended  refpefting 
thofe  who  were  the  fubjedts  of  it,  has  not 
corrected  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe,  and 
leffened  the  number  of  its  viftims  ?  This  was 
the  confequence  that  Jurin,  and  the  favourers 
of  Inoculation  in  his  time,  expe&ed  from  it ; 
and  this  was  the  mode  pointed  out  by  them- 
felves  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  this  con¬ 
fequence.  The  conclufion  which  prefents  it- 
felf  to  a  candid  inquirer  is,  that  the  benefits 
derived  to  individuals  have  been  more  than 
balanced  by  the  evils  which  have  arifen  from 
diffufing  the  contagion.  The  want  of  care 
againft  fpreading  fo  fatal  and  contagious  a 
difeafe,  has  added  to  it  new  ftrength,  and 
enabled  it  to  extend  its  conquefts.  The  mild- 
nefs  of  the  inoculated  Small  Fox  has  concealed 
its  fting,  and  too  much  difarmed  the  people 
of  their  caution.  Thefe  are  natural  and  ob¬ 
vious  fuggeftions.  But  they  prefs  hard  upon 
A  favourite  fyitem,  which  venerates  Inocula¬ 
tion 
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tion  almoft  to  a  degree  of  fuperftition,  and 
will  fcarcely  allow  the  pradlice,  however  con¬ 
ducted,  to  be  tinctured  with  any  portion  of 
human  fallibility.  For  this  reafon,  great  in¬ 
genuity  has  been  exerted  to  evade  them. 
Sometimes  improvements  in  the  air  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  have 
been  fuppofed  to  alter  the  former  proportion 
between '  the  whole  number  dying,  .  and  the 
deftruCtion  occafioned  by  the  Small  Pox  ; 
though  the  improved  method  of  treating  this 
difeafe  be  particularly  notorious,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  air  univerfally  allowed.  Others 
fuppofe  a  greater  fupply  of  new  fettlers  from 
the  country  than  in  former  times.  But  the 
metropolis  of  a  great  nation  will  always  be 
the  crouded  mart  of  bulinefs  and  of  pleafure. 
One  writer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Small  Pox 
is  a  permanent  evil,  propagated  by  contagion, 
and  therefore  not  affeCted,  like  other  diforders, 
by  the  alterations  in  London  which  promote 
cleanlinefs,  or  by  any  particular  conftitution 
of  the  air  \  Whilft  another  writer  attributes 
nearly  all  to  an  epidemic  conftitution  of  air, 
and  fuppofes  very  little,  if  any  thing,  to 
depend  upon  contagion.  This  laft  writer,  in 

a  Monthly  Ledger,  Vol.  I.  p.  525. 
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particular,  thinks  that  the  difeafe  by  Inocula¬ 
tion  is  icarcely  infe&ious,  and  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  extending  the  natural  difeafe  by  it, 
though  every  precaution  be  omitted  h  :  the 
endeavour  to  inculcate  which  idea  diredts  his 
whole  evidence,  and  pervades  his  whole  trea¬ 
cle.  The  learned  author  feems  then  to  have 
judged  rightly,  that  the  pradbce  of  the  Society 
for  inoculating  the  poor  at  their  own  habitations, 
could  be  defended  upon  no  other  principle. 
When  he  was  forced  from  this  entrenchment  by 
a  clofe  inveftigation  of  his  teftimonies  and  his 
arguments,  and  by  a  plain  appeal  to  facts,  he 
caught  hold  of  the  fum  of  good  and  evil;  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  by  which  he  hoped  to  fave 
his  fyftem  from  utter  perdition.  The  contro- 
verfy  which  drove  him  to  this  fanftuary,  it 
pleafes  and  fuits  the  writer,  vvhofe  letter  I  have 
now  under  confideration,  to  call  “  frivolous.” 
Others,  depending  upon  vague  and  ill-founded 
eftimates  of  the  increafed  number  of  houfes  in 
the  metropolis,  in  oppoiition  to  calculations 
fairly  deduced  from  the  Bills  of-  Mortality, 
contend  for  an  increafed  population.  And 
laftly,  the  argument  refpedting  the  fum  of 
good  and  evil,  which  urges,  that,  granting 
fome  evil  may  be  produced  by  an  unguarded 

b  Examination  of  a  Charge  brought  againft  Inocula¬ 
tion,  by  Dr.  Watkinfon. 

Inoculation, 


Inoculation,  more  good  accompanies  it,  has 
been  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  different 
quarters. 

Upon  fuggeftions  of  this  fort,  fome  of 
which  contradift  each  other,  and  are  neither 
fupported  by  regular  proof,  nor  by  the  fum 
of  probabilities,  the  plan  for  an  indifcriminate 

Inoculation  of  the  Poor  in  London  at  their 
own  habitations  has  been  formed,  in  which  it 
is  boafted,  in  fpite  of  all  precautions  and  re- 
ftridions  which  have  hitherto  been  thought 
neceffary  in  contagious  diforders,  that  narrow 
ftreets,  little  courts  where  children  are  con¬ 
tinually  playing,  houfes  where  every  floor  has 
feparate  inhabitants,  are  proper  places  for 
living  rife  to  a  diforder,  whofe  identity  is  at 
laft  reluctantly  confefled  to  refide  in  its  con¬ 
tagious  quality  d.  And  this  paradox  the  ano¬ 
nymous  writer  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Lettfom, 
avows  and  maintains. 

His  firfl:  argument  is  meant  to  oppofe  the 
conclufion  drawn  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
refpefting  an  increafe  of  deaths  in  the  article 
of  Small  Pox,  to  avoid  which  he  fuppofes  an 
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increafe  of  inhabitants  in  this  city,  which  lie 

now  contain  a  million ;  and  he  is 
furprized  that  the  Bills  indicate  no  fuch  in¬ 
creafe  by  a  greater  number  of  burials,  though 
his  inference  in  favour  of  Inoculation  mull 
depend  upon  an  increafed  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  without  a  proportionate  increafe  of  burials. 
This  “  difparity  between  the  number  of  re- 
“  corded  deaths,  and  the  augmented  number 
of  people,”  he  foon  after  perceives  to  be 
a  neceflary  appendage  to  his  argument,  and 
recites  leveral  reafons  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  account  for  it.  Such  as  a  greater 
degree  of  falubrity  of  the  air,  difcoveries  in  me¬ 
dicine,  and  the  retirement  of  the  opulent, 
who  are  ill  of  chronical  difeafes,  to  die  in  the 
country.  He  however,  at  length,  rejefts  them 
all,  and  declares  the  myftery  to  be  inexpli¬ 
cable  ;  but  he  ftill  adheres  to  his  opinion  of 
an  increafed  population,  which  is  thus  left  in 
the  air,  like  the  flying  I  Hand  of  Laputa, 
without  any  vifible  fupport. 


Though  he  thus  mifcarries  in  his  refearches 

V  ••  *  1  *  '  , 

into  the  caufe ,  it  may  be  expedited  that  he  is 

♦ 

at  leaft  lure  of  the  effehf  efpecially  when  he 
appears  to  think  the  difcovery  of  fo  much 

importance,  that,  to  prevent,  I  fuppofe,  fu- 

* 
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ture  contefts  for  the  merit  of  it,  he  modeftiy 
declines  that  honour,  and  attributes  it  to 
his  correfpondent,  and  to  a  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Ledger,  under  the  fignature  of  J.  S. 
The  proof  of  the  fa£t  is  conveyed  in  thefe 
words  :  “  The  Bills  for  the  five  years  1701— 
“  1705,  amounted  to  105,453,  thofe  for  the 
“  five  years  1710 — 1714,  to  113,277,  and 
“  thofe  for  the  five  years  1771 — 1 775,  only 
£C  to  110,887-,  yet  that  there  mull  have  been 
“  a  very  great  addition  to  the  numbers  of 
“  London  within  the  prefent  century,  will  be 
“  allowed  by  every  thinking  man,  who  finds 
“  no  vifible  diminution  of  population  with 
“  fuch  a  prodigious  augmentation  of  build- 
“  ing  e.”  And  he  fubjoins  a  remark,  that, 
in  the  ten  years  1734 — 1743,  both  inclufive, 
the  burials  amounted  to  a  far  greater  number 
than  before,  or  fince,  which  is  well  accounted 
for  by  the  intemperate  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors 
during  that  period,  and  the  confequent  un- 
healthinefs  of  the  city.  Nov/,  not  to  infill 
upon  knowing  who  thofe  thinking  men  are 
that  are  able  to  make  this  vifible  companion 
between  the  prefent  century,  and  the  paft ,  I 
fhall  only  obferve,  that  he  has  extra&ed  from 

l  Vr 
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the  writer  in  the  Monthly  Ledger,  to  whom  he 
alludes,  but  a  fmall  portion  of  his  reafoning 
upon  the  fubjedt.  Yet  the  reafoning  which, 
in  his  own  hands,  is  fo  forcible,  that  no 
“  thinking  man”  can  deny  it,  in  the  hands  of 
that  other  writer,  appears  to  him  “  not  quite 
“  conclufive.”  So  what  was  of  little  or  no 
value  in  the  hands  of  another,  became  tranf- 

,  ‘  v  -  . 

muted  into  fubftantial  gold  by  the  touch  of 
Midas. 

That  writer  ftates  his  argument  with  can- 
dour  and  ingenuity  f.  He  infers  from  a 
greater  number  of  burials  in  the  twelve  years 
between  1674  and  1687,  than  in  the  twelve 
years  between  1750  and  1763,  the  firft  being 
252,786,  and  the  latter  251,986,  that  the 
Bills  of  Mortality  are  not  a  proper  bafis 
whereon  to  build  calculations  for  afcertaining 
the  number  of  inhabitants  ;  becaufe  it  would 
then  follow,  that  the  city  was  more  populous 
in  the  firft  period  than  in  the  laft  •,  for  the  fal- 
fity  of  which  conclufion,  he  refers  to  a  map 
of  London  publifhed  in  1673,  in  which  he 
obferves  a  great  part  of  Goodman’s  Fields, 
a  part  of  Spitalfields,  and  all  to  the  north  of 

f  Monthly  Ledger,  Vol.  I.  p.  524. 
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Piccadilly,  to  be  open  ground.  “  Can  it  be 
“  rationally  fuppofed,”  he  adds,  “  that  all  thefe 
“  additions  of  building,  to  the  amount  per- 
“  haps  of  one  fourth  of  the  whole  city,  have 
“  added  nothing  to  the  number  of  inhabi- 
“  tants  ?”  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  large  parifli 
of  Marybone,  which  comprehends  a  very  ex  ten- 
five  traft  of  ground  to  the  north  of  Piccadilly, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  parifh  of  Pancras  which 
adjoins  to  London,  great  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  number  of  the  houfes  of  the  city  •,  but 
that  they  have  made  none  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
habitants,  as  calculated  from  the  Bills,  is  plain, 
becaufe  thofe  parifhes  are  not  included  in  them. 
That  our  anceftors  were  fatisfied  with  much 
lefs  room  than  the  prefent  race  of  inhabitants, 
will  be  univerfally  admitted ;  and  that  they 
fuffered  much  from  the  clofenefs  of  their  fitu- 
ation,  together  with  their  neglect  of  cleanli- 
nefs,  appears  from  the  plague’s  having  fo  great 
a  fhare  amongft  the  deaths  of  the  laft  century5. 

1  he 

£  “  The  medium  of  annual  burials  in  the  97  parilhes 
within  the  walls  was, 

u  From  3655  to  1664—3264 
1680  to  1690—3139 
1730  to  1740— 2316 
3758  to  1768— 1620 
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The  projection  of  the  higher  ftories  beyond 
the  lower,  in  the  fpecimens  which  yet  remain 
of  the  antient  architecture  of  this  city,  is  alfo 
a  confirmation  of  the  inconveniences  which 
our  anceftors  laboured  under  for  want  of 
room.  It  fhould  befides  be  obferved,  that 
the  calculations  formed  from  the  Bills  depend 
not  altogether  upon  the  burials,  but  rather 
upon  the  births,  as  checked  and  compared 
with  the  burials.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
to  me,  that  the  Bills,  v/hich,  though  in  fome 
refpeCts  neceffarily  defective,  are  notwithftand- 
ing  kept  with  confiderable  care,  eftablifh  more 

“  This  account  proves,  that  though  iince  1665  Lon- 
44  don  has  doubled  its  inhabitants,  yet,  within  the  <i vails, 
44  they  have  decreafed  ;  and  fo  rapidly  for  the  fall  30 
44  years,  as  to  be  now  reduced  to  one  half.  The  like 
44  may  be  obferved  of  the  17  parifhes  immediately  with- 
Ci  out  the  walls.  Since  1730,  thefe  pari  flies  have  been 
44  decreafing  fo  fall,  that  the  annual  burials  in  them  have 
44  funk  from  8672  to  5432,  and  are  now  lower  than  they 
44  were  before  the  year  1660.  In  Weltminfter,  on  the 
4C  contrary,  and  the  23  out  parifhes  in  Middlefex  and 
44  Surry,  the  annual  burials  have  fmce  1660  advanced 
44  from  about  4000  to  16000.  Thefe  fatts  prove,  that 
44  the  inhabitants  of  London  are  now  much  lefs  crouded 
44  together  than  they  were.  It  appears,  in  particular, 
44  that  within  the  walls ,  the  inhabitants  take  as  much 
44  room  to  live  upon,  as  double  their  number  did  for- 
44  merly. — The  very  fame  conclufions  may  be  drawn 
44  from  an  examination  of  the  chriflenings.” 

Obfervations,  &c.  by  Dr.  R.  Price,  3d  edit.  p.  19 1. 
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authentic  data  for  calculating  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  than  general  reafonings  from  the 
vifible  boundaries  of  the  city.  In  other  points 
they  are  allowed  their  due  weight.  In  efti- 
mating  the  value  of  life,  and  of  annuities 
depending  on  life,  they  form  in  a  confiderable 
degree  the  balls  of  the  eftimate,  and  it  is  an 
additional  proof  of  their  authenticity,  that  the 
value  of. life,  as  deduced  from  them,  differs 
from  the  value  of  life,  as  deduced  from  obfer- 
vations  made  in  other  places,  as  great  cities 
may,  from  various  circumftances,  differ  in 
point  ot  healthinefs  from  each  other,  or  from 
country  parifhes.  This  writer  draws  another 
argument  from  a  variation  in  the  falubrity  of 
the  feafons,  of  the  benefit  of  which  he  fup- 
pofes  the  Small  Pox,  as  a  difeafe  depending 
upon  contagion,  does  not  partake.  A  plea, 
which,  though  I  apprehend  not  valid,  admits, 
by  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  increafed 
proportion  of  numbers  dying  by  the  Small 
Pox,  the  authenticity  of  the  Bills.  To  con¬ 
clude  that  London  is  more  populous  now 
than  formerly,  becaufe  with  a  great  augmen¬ 
tation  of  buildings  there  is  no  vifible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  people,  is  a  conclufion  which  the 
premifes  will  not  warrant.  For,  befides  that 
a  great  part  of  thofe  additional  buildings  are 

not 
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not  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  the  eye  is 
no  proper  judge  of  fuch  prodigious  numbers 
as  this  city  contains.  A  ftranger,  who  had 
no  other  method  of  determining  the  number, 
but  by  a  general  view,  could  not  poffibly 
have  afcertained  whether  the  army  of  Xerxes 
contained  a  million  of  men,  or  only  600, coo. 
Such  multitudes  bewilder  the  eye,  efpecially 
when  i'een  at  different  times  and  places,  as  they 
are  promifcuoufly  difperfed  throughout  an  ex- 
tenfive  city. 

\ 

Admitting,  however,  that  a  greater  num- 
“  ber  of  Small  Pox'  deaths  amongft  an  equal 
«  number  of  people,  has  really  occurred 
“  fince  than  before  the  introduction  of  Inocu- 
«  lation,”  the  Letter-writer  wilhes  to  affign 
other  caufes  for  the  fatal  increaie. 

Thefe  caufes  are  three. 

Fir  ft,  He  urges,  that  “  the  dread  of  every 
evil  is  diminilhed  by  habit ;  that  the  dileaie 
•  “  has  been  fo  Ions;  exiftent  in  the  metropolis, 
«  that  it  is  become  familiar  to  the  inhabitants, 
“  who  are  confequently  lefs  cautious  of  avoid- 
«  in  a  ft.”  h  It  is  however,,  I  apprehend,. 
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rather  the  frequency  of  the  difeaie  of  late 
years  that  has  thus  familiarized  it,  than  the 
fmall  addition  which  42  years  make  to  the 
whole  duration  of  the  difeafe  in  this  country. 
The  familiarity,  which  is  thus  deftructive  of 
caution,  furnifhes  a  ftrong  argument  for  guard¬ 
ing  better  againft  the  contagion  ;  and  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  increafing  the  familiarity,  and 
Jeffening  the  caution,  is  the  more  manifeft. 

K  v  r  0  / 

•*,  *  -  t  -  .  '  >  *  f  t  •'  \  1  -f  *'v ‘ 

w  ■  v  ■  '  -■  *  '  '■  '  •'  '  r  v  •  —  *■  ■  ■  •'*'«'  - 

b' 

The  fecond  fuppofition  is,  that  “  an  in- 
“  creafed  conflux  of  frefh  people  from  the 
“  country,”  has  poured  in  upon  the  metro¬ 
polis,  “  whofe  fears  of  the  Small  Pox  have 
“  been  conquered  by  ftronger  incitements  of 
<c  pleal'ure  or  intereft  than  their  anceftors 
felt  V’  But  this  extraordinary  accdlioa- 
would  augment  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  confequently  increafe  the  number  of  bu¬ 
rials,  which  does  not  appear  from  the  Bills 
to  be  true ;  and  the  diffufion  of  the  difeafe 
over  the  country,  by  the  frequent  Inoculations 
which  have  taken  place  of  late  years,  mull 
diminifh  the  number  of  thofe  new  comers, 
who  are  obnoxious  to  it,  and  counteract  this 
fuppofition. 

* 

1  Letter,  p.  13. 
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The  third  affigned  caufe  why  the  increafe 
in  queftion  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to 
Inoculation,  is,  that  it  has  exifted  from  the 
firft  appearance  of  it  in  the  Bills  k  :  in  proof 
of  which,  this  writer  brings  the  abfolute  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  by  the  Small  Pox  in  feries  of  ten 
years  each  from  1657  •,  forgetting  that  the  ab¬ 
folute  number  of  deaths,  which  excludes  all 
confiderations  of  variation  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  cannot  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  decline  or  increafe  of  the  mortality.  The 
continuation  of  fuch  increafe,  however,  under 
a  milder  Hate  of  the  diforder,  and  an  im¬ 
proved  mode  of  treating  it,  infers  a  conclu- 
fion,  which  appears  to  me  to  Hand  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  probability,  if  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  demonftration,  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  contagion,  and  the  negled'c 
of  precautions. 

Having  thus  difpelled  the  doubts  which 
had  been  flarted  concerning  the  authenticity 
of  calculations  deduced  from  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  3  and  alfo  fhewn,  that  no  caufe  can, 
with  fo  much  probability,  be  affigned  for  the 
continued  increafe  of  deaths  by  the  Small 
Pox,  as  the  diffuhon  of  contagion,  it  will 
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be  impoffible  to  admit  the  application  of  the 
doftrine  which  the  Letter-writer  holds  forth, 
“  of  preferring  a  greater  certain  good  to  a 
“  -leffer  contingent  evil,”  fuppofing  it  to  be 

true,  and,  as  he  thinks,  not  “  objected  to 

'•  ...»  * 

“  in  other  cafes !.”  , 

.  .  *-  .  ...  v  ;  .  J  i  v  -  ■  •'  *  *  ,v 

■  But  the  unlimited  admiffion  of  fo  fpecu- 
’  lative  and  obfcure  a  guide  to  human  actions, 
as  the  opinion  concerning  the  quantity  of 
good  and  evil  ultimately  to  refult  from  them, 
is  exceptionable  and  dangerous.  All  partial  ill 
may  poffibly  be  univerfal  good,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  are  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it.  In  the  common  tranfadlions  of 
life,  a  man  weighs  in  his  own  mind  the  be¬ 
nefits  and  the  inconveniences,  the  good  and 
the  evil,  which  are  likely  to  enfue,  and  deter¬ 
mines  according  to  the  greater  apparent  good  • 
but  this  right  of  determination  mull  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  life,  the  liberty, 
the  property,  or  the  reputation  of  others. 
An  oppreffed  people  may  derive  ;great  advan¬ 
tages.  from  the  death  of  the  arbitrary  king, 
or  the  wicked  minifter,  who  opprefles  them  ; 
but  is  it  therefore  lawful  to  afi'aflinate  him? 
Public  benefit  may  arife  from  the  circulation 

s  Letter,  p.  14, 
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of  thofe  weafures,  which  a  mifer  keeps  ufelefsly 
.bearded  in  his  cheft ;  but  is  it  therefore  right 
-to  rob  him  ?  The  fire  of  London  in  1666  was 
a  great  calamity  to<  the  unhappy  fufferers, 
though*  by  making  room  for  improvements 
in  the  city,  it  has  been  attended  with  very 
beneficial  confequences ;  but  will  thefe  for¬ 
tunate  confequences  juftify  the  perfons  (if 
there  really  were  any)  who  fet  it  on  fire,  even 
fuppofing  their  motives  were  good,  and  that 
they  actually  intended  thefe  confequences  ? 

This  laft  iiiftance  feems -particularly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  practice  of  the  Society,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter,  life  is 
concerned,  in  the  former,  property.  Fires, 
arifmg  from  unknown  accidents,  are  frequently 
breaking  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city  ;  to 
prevent  which,  they  mean  to  fpread  a  general 

*>  r  r 

conflagration  throughout  the  whole,  without 
afking  the  conferit  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  conftrudting  it  anew  in  fuch 
manner,  as  to  prevent  fires  in  future. 


1  5  *  >  tT*  i  '*  .* 

A  W  A  «,  A.  V 


\  r,  >  4  ♦ 

I  hope  to  receive  the  Letter- writer’s  thanks 
for  helping- him  to  this  fnnile,  which  I  con- 
ceive,  with  fubmiffion,  is  more  fuitable  to  the 
inftitution,  than  that  which  he  has  produced 

of 
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of  “  punilhment  defigned  only  for  the  guilty, 
“  being  fometimes  unhappily  inflifted  on  the 
“  innocent  through  the  fallibility  of  human 
“  judgment"’;’9  in  which  I  own  myfelf  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  the  point  of  limilitude.  To 
aft  upon  the  principle  in  queftion  (the  quan¬ 
tity  of  good  and  evil)  both  the  one  and  the 
other  mult  be  feen  and  compared.  In  the 
inifance  be.fore  us  of  punching  the  innocent, 
who  is  it  that  fees,  compares,  and  determines  ? 
Not  the  law ;  for  it  acknowledges  no  fuch 
punilhment.  Not  the  judge,  nor  the  jury ; 
for  if  they  faw  the  evil,  if  they  knew  the 
accufed  to  be  innocent,  or  accepted  defeftive 
evidence,  and  yet  condemned  him  to  die, 
they  would,  in  the  eye  of  confcience,  be  guilty 
of  murder.  It  is  the  corrupt  and  perjured 
witnefs  only  that  beholds  the  evil,  and  com¬ 
mits  it  for  what  falfely  appears  to  him  a 
greater  good,  the  gratification  of  fome  prefent 

r 

paffion. 

,  .  .  '  v  n  ...  '  '■  *  .  A  ;  '  • 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Letter-writer 
alludes  to  thofe  rare  inftances,  in  which,  with¬ 
out  any  corruption  of  evidence,  guilt  is  im- 
puted  to  the  innocent  by  an  uncommon  con¬ 
currence  of  fufpicious  circumftances.  This 
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very  infrequency,  however,  and  the  great 
caution  which  is  ufed  to  prevent  fuch  an 
unfortunate  decifion,  deftroy  all  fimilarity 
between  the  praftice  of  the  Courts  of  juftice, 
and  that  of  this  Society.  That  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  civilization  bring  with  them  fome 
necefiary  evils  is  true :  but  it  is  alfo  true,  that 
the  foundation  of  affociating  for  the  purpofes 
of  civil  fociety  lies  in  an  union  of  interefts, 
a  confent  of  parties,  a  mutual  comp  aft  -s  of 
which  folid  foundation  the  complaint  is,  that 
this  inftitution  is  totally  deftitute,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  fimilitude  will  hold.  A  body  of  men, 

r 

a  fociety,  a  ftate,  have  no  doubt  as  much 
right  to  determine  for  themfelves  on  a  delibe¬ 
rate  eftimate  of  the  probable  refult  of  mea- 
fures  as  an  individual ;  and  in  point  of  moral 
reftitude,  are  under  the  fame  reftri&ions  with 
refpedt  to  other  Hates  or  focieties.  With 
regard  to  their  own  members,  they  are  not 
juftified,  according  to  the  principles  of  natural 
law,  in  expofing  the  life  of  a  citizen,  but  in 
cafes  of  necelfary  defence,  or  for  punifhment 
of  crimes 

The  Letter- writer  further  obferves — 

®  PufFendorf  de  Officio  Horn.  &  Civ,  Lib.  z.  cap.  1 3. 
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“  But  if  this  pofttion  is  permitted  to  ope- 
“  rate  againft  the  praftice  in  one  inftance,  it 
«  muft  likewife  operate  againft  it  in  another. 
«  If  the  Society’s  Inoculations  are  condemn- 
“  ed,  Baron  Dimfdale’s,  mentioned  in  his 
“  Thoughts,  p.  32,  33,  as  conduced  under 
“  his  own  direction  in  the  town  of  Hertford 
“  in  1770  and  1774,  will  not  ftand  excul- 
“  pated  V’  If  this  indeed  be  true,  it  mili¬ 
tates  againft  the  Baron’s  practice,  whofe  pre¬ 
cautions  muft  then  have  been,  in  fome  degree, 
ineffectual,  but  with  ftill  greater  force  againft 
the  practice  of  the  Society,  who  inoculate 
without  any  precautions  at  all. 

* 

Let  us,  however,  inquire  whether  it  be  a 

fact.  ^  • 

Baron  Dimfdale,  in  his  Thoughts  p  &c. 
ftates  two  modes  of  public  Inoculation,  which 
have  been  praftifed  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

The  one,  to  inoculate  as  many  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  any  town  or  village  as  could  be 
perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  it. — This  is  the  plan 
of  the  Society  in  London. 

*  Letter,  p.  15,  p  p,  2g. 
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I  he  other,  to  inoculate,  by  general  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  diftriA, 
the  whole  of  them  together. — This  is  the  plan 
ot  General  Inoculations  in  the  country,  which, 
tor  obvious  tealons,  is  impracticable  in  Lon¬ 
don. 


The  Baron  adds,  that  innumerable  inftances 

fc 

of  the  contagion  being  propagated  by  Ino¬ 
culation  have  occurred  in  the  firfi:  partial 
method  ;  an  objection  which  operates  a  for¬ 
tiori  againft  praCtifing  it  in  London. 

But  he  has  found  the  latter  method  practi¬ 
cable  and  effectual  q. 

Can  any  line  of  diltinttion  be  drawn  more 
clearly  ? 

But  the  Letter-writer  has  doubtlefs  his 
reafons  for  defiring  to  confound  this  evident 
diftinCtion.  He  thinks,  that  the  influence  of 

9  The  Letter-writer  quotes  a  paffage  from  the  Thoughts, 
&c.  expreffive  of  the  advantages  experienced  from  this 
mode  of  Inoculation,  and  afks,  “  Could  the  abled  ad- 
“  vocate  for«Inoculation  have  faid  a  ftronger  thing  in  its 
“  favour  ?”  As  if  one,  who  had  pra&ifed  Inoculation  fo 
much,  were  not  an  advocate  for  it,  when  properly  con- 
dueled. 


a  General 
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a  General  Inoculation  at  Hertford  mu  ft  have 
extended  to  Ware,  becaufe  the  Inoculated 
would  obey  no  reftridions,  and  therefore  that 
there  was  as  much  probability  of  fpreading 
the  difeafe  by  a  General  Inoculation  of  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  at  Hertford,  as 
by  inoculating  in  London,  in  narrow  ftreets, 
in  little  courts,  on  ground-floors,  where  chil¬ 
dren  continue  to  play  before  the  door  during 
the  whole  illnefs.  To  recite  this  conclufton 
Is  to  refute  it.  The  Inoculation  of  a  town  or 
diftrid  in  the  country  is  a  fubjed  of  public 
notoriety.  Whoever  chufes  may  eafily  avoid 
the  danger,  and  whoever  wilfully  runs  into 
it  muft  blame  his  own  imprudence.  If  a 
man  wantonly  trefpaflfes  on  grounds,  where 
notice  is  given  that  fleel-traps  and  fpring-guns 
are  fet,  he  muft  abide  the  confequence  of  his 
own  rafhnefs  *,  but  if  thefe  inftruments  of  de- 
ftrudion  are  placed,  without  notice,  in  the 
public  path,  they  who  put  them  there  muft 
be  anfwerable  for  the  event.  Reftridions,  to 
which  obedience  is  expected,  muft  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  eafy  •,  and  if  fetch  are  negleded, 
the  fault  lies  with  thofe  who  difobey  them, 
not  with  him  who  injoins  them,  nor  v/ith  the 
praftice,  abftradedly  confldered,  to  which 
they  relate.  It  would  be  a  dodrine  entirely 
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novel,  to  charge  to  the  account  of  the  phy- 
iician  the  patient’s  breach  of  his  rules  ;  or  to 
blame  the  pradtice  of  phlebotomy  (for  in¬ 
stance)  becaufe  the  impatience  of  the  difealed 
may  have  occafioned  the  operator  to  wound 
a  tendon,  if  the  plan  of  Baron  Dimfdale  were 
adhered  to,  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  Ware,  or  the  traveller  at  an  inn  in 
Hertford,  could  have  been  expofed  to  hazard 
by  a  general  Inoculation  there.  But  if  any 
inhabitant  of  Ware  fhould  be  imprudent 
enough  to  defpife  the  warning,  and  rufh  into 
the  danger;  or  if  arty  inoculated  patient  at 
Hertford  fhould  frequent  the  public  inns,  or 
affociate  with  the  uninfefted  at  Ware,  it  is 
a  diforderly  condudt  for  which  fome  remedy 
may  be  wiihed  ;  but  it  is  no  neceiia ry  con- 
fequence  of  the  praflice  of  General  Inocula¬ 
tion,  nor  does  it  involve  any  charge  againft 
the  phyfician.  The  individuals  alone  muft 
anfwer  for  their  own  ralhnefs  or  neo-lisence. 
Adultery  is  too  frequently  confequent  upon 
marriage  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  necelfary 
refult  of  that  inftitution,  and  therefore  not 
marriage,  but  the  guilty  parties  themfelves 
muft  bear  the  blame.  The  propofed  plan 
for  Inoculating  the  Poor  difclaims  ail  notice, 
and  all  precautions,  and  therefore  muft  itfelf 

be 
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be  anfwerable  for  the  extenfion  of  the  natural 
difeafe  occafioned  by  it,  as  the  necefiary  in¬ 
evitable  refult  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
founded  h 

But  the  Letter-writer  tells  us,  that  4C  the 
natural  difeafe  is  a  perpetual  refident  in 
44  London  and  in  the  fpace  of  three  or 
four  yeans  makes  its  prog  re  fs  through  every 
diftrift,  however  fmall  •,  that  therefore  the 
worft  Inoculation  can  do,  is  to  accelerate  its 
return  ,  but  that  Inoculation  has  the  double 

In  a  note,  p,  18,  and  another,  p.  33,  this  writer 
retorts  upon  Baron  Dimidale,  and  inquires,  C£  What 
“  care  was  taken  in  the  two  great  families,  whole  fer- 
€e  vants  contracted  the  Small  Pox  from  inoculated  pati- 
<e  ents  under  the  Baron’s  own  dire&ion  ?  Should  thofe 
fervants  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  their  re- 
€ 6  fpeCtive  infeCted  families  ?”  Now,  by  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  errors  in  tranfcribing  or  printing,  it  may  eafily 
be  proved,  that  in  p.  17,  this  author  has  written  falfe 
grammar.  It  is  true  that  a  printed  lift  of  errata,  pafted 
on  the  firfb  leaf,  corrects  the  error.  It  was  juft  fo  in  the 
Baron’s  Obfervations  &c.  The  cmiftion  of  a  few  lines 
is  thus  pointed  out  in  the  prefixed  errata . 

r'  X  r  '■«  *  ’  *  r*.  f  • 

“  P.  67.  1.  3.  after  inoculated  add,  Both  thefe  had 
*e  given  affurances  of  having  had  the  Small  Pox  at  the 
“  time  of  being  hired,  on  which  account  they  were  con- 
tinned  in  the  family  without  fufpicion  of  danger.55 

$  Letter,  p6  20. 
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advantage  of  anticipating  an  epidemic  con- 
ftitution  of  air,  and  diminiftiing  the  quantity 
of  infedting  matter. 

i 

The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  inferring 
7^  matter  is  admitted,  as  far  as  it  regards  the 
Inoculated  themfelves,  but  no  farther.  For 
if  Inoculation  be  juftly  chargeable  with  the 
extenfion  of  the  natural  difeafe,  the  quantity 
of  contagion  will  be  thereby  increafed. 

That  a  quantity  of  contagion  always  exifts 
in  London,  is  evident  from  the  weekly  fata¬ 
lity  -5  but  at  what  irregular  periods  it  returns 
in  particular  diftridts,  it  is  impoffible  to  af- 

4' 

certain.  It  is,  however,  a  plain  dictate  of 
common  fenfe,  that  the  more  extend ve  the 
caufe  is,  the  more  extenfive  will  the  effedt 
be;  and  if  Inoculation  furely,  in  the  mode  pro- 
pofed.  by  the  Society,  be  allowed,  as  it  now  is, 
capable  of  propagating  the  natural  difeafe, 
the  increafe  of  contagion,  and  of  evil  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  will  inevitably  follow.  The 
dreadful  confequences,  which  the  Letter- 
writer  enumerates  as  proceeding  from  the  na¬ 
tural  difeafe  furnifh  therefore  a  ftrong  argu¬ 
ment  againft  the  incautious  practice  which 
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he  defends,  however  mild,  eafy,  or  fhort,  the 
artificial  difeafe  may  be. 

I 

But  Inoculation  anticipates  an  epidemic 

conftitution  of  air.55  This  epidemic  con- 
ftitution  of  air,  like  the  wand  of  a  magician, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  endued  with  qualities  equally 
wonderful  and  occult  *?  for,  if  we  may  believe 
the  relator,  it  monopolizes  the  privilege  of 
Spreading  the  Small  Pox,  and  will  not  fufxer 
the  natural  contagion,  though  of  a  malignant 
kind,  to  operate  within  its  own  fphere  of 
adtion  u  :  an  incomprehenfible  principle  of 
repulfion,  which  another  writer  feems  defirous 
to  attribute  alio  to  Inoculation  w.  The  Let¬ 
ter-writer  here  deferts  his  leaders,  and  ex- 
prefles  himfelf  with  more  Sobriety.  He  re- 
prefents  an  epidemic  constitution  to  mean  that 
ftate  of  air,  which  facilitates  the  reception 
and  operation  of  the  variolous  effluvia.  The 
Small  Pox  is  not  a  native  of  this  country, 
nor  can  it  be  propagated  here  without  con¬ 
tagion.  All  that  feems  intelligible  of  an  epi¬ 
demic  constitution  of  air,  as  it  relates  to  this 
contagious  difeafe,  and  perhaps  even  to  the 

13  Examination  of  a  Charge,  &c.  p.  21.  w  Letter 
to  Sir  Robert  Barker,  p.  9. 
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plague  itfelf  %  is  this.  The  air  is  an  hetero¬ 
geneous  fluid,  abounding  with  an  immenfe 
variety  of  particles  perpetually  exhaling  from 
the  whole  family  of  nature,  fome  of  which 
are  friendly,  and  fome  inimical  to  health  and 
life.  In  proportion  as  the  friendly  particles 
abound,  the  air  is  in  a  falutary  ftate,  and  as 
the  contrary  influence  prevails  (as  particularly 
in  great  heats  and  calms  fucceeding  much 
moifture)  it  becomes  more  noxious.  In  the 
former  ftate  it  poflefles  the  power  of  diflfolving 
and  aflimilating,  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
noxious  effluvia  arifing  from  difeafed  perfons  ; 
but  if  the  quantity  of  thefe  effluvia  exceed 
the  power  of  the  air  to  diffolve  it,  that  cir- 
cumftance  will  reduce  the  air  to  the  latter 
ftate,  in  which  the  deftruclive  extent  of  the 
difeafe  will .  be'  ‘proportionate  to  the  quantity 
of  undiflolved  contagious  particles  with  which 
it  is  loaded.  The  air  of  a  goal  or  an  hofpital, 
where  the  difeafed  are  crouded  together  in  a 
fmall  fpace,  faturated  with  fuch  a  miafma,  is 
a  reprefentation  in  miniature  of  that  diftem- 
pered  ftate  of  air,  which  is  called  epidemic. 
Next  to  this,  the  clofe  chambers,  the  confined 
fltuations,  in  which  many  of  the  poor  refide 
in  London,  the  narrow  alleys,  courts,  paf- 

x  See  Mead  on  the  Plague, 

fcges* 
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fages,  where  the  want  of  circulation  renders 
the  air  already  unwholefome,  and  perhaps 
barely  fit  for  the  functions  of  life,  will,  with 
the  admiffion  of  an  infectious  difeafe,  give 
another  ftrong  idea  of  an  epidemic  conftitu- 
tion.  Thus  the  practice  of  the  Society  is 
well  calculated  to  create  this  epidemic,  which 
indeed  this  writer  acknowledges  and  defends. 

“  Thefe-  narrow  ftreets  and  little  courts,”  fays 
he,  “  if  they  could  boaft  a  total  exemption 
from  the  natural  difeafe,  would  doubtlefs  be 
very  improper  places  for  the  practice  of  Inocu¬ 
lation  \  but  fooner,  or  later,  the  natural 
“  difeafe  will  molt  affuredly  vifit  them ;  and 
“  the  children  of  their  inhabitants,  when 
“  actually  under,  or  at  leaft  when  juft  reco- 
“  vered  from  it,  will  as  affuredly  play  witli 
their  companions  y  ;  and  where,  in  this 
cafe,  can  be  the  difference  between  an  epi¬ 
demic  produced  by  Inoculation  in  June 

f  ; 

1 779,  and  an  epidemic  produced  by  natural  ^ 

contagion  in  June  1780?  There  is  furely  ,  £ 

no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fu'ojeCts  who  • 

“  contract  it  in  one  cafe,  would  not  have  y 
“  contracted  it  in  the  other  V5  From  all  333^  ^ 
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y  This  is,  however,  a  fad  more  eafily  fuppofed  than 
admitted.  The  natural  difeafe  is  moftly  too  fevere  to 
permit  thefe  juvenile  fports* 
x  Letter,  p,  25* 
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which  it  appears,  that  a  promifcuons  Inocu^ 
lation  in  clofe  confined  places,  which  Dr0 
Watkinfon,  and  the  phyfician  to  whom  this 
Letter  is  addreffed,  reprefent  to  be  attended 
with  no  danger  %  may  poffibly  become  the 
very  hot-bed  of  an  epidemic,  and  excite  it 
before  its  natural  period.  But  though  there 
may  be  no  difference  between  the  mifchievous 
effects  of  the  natural  and  artificial  epidemic, 
can  this  writer  really  difcern  none  in  the 
caufes  ?  If,  as  is  generally  admitted,  one  in 
fix  die  of  thofe  who  catch  the  natural  difeafe, 
y  /ff^  death  b  muff:  be  the  certain  confequence  of 
jCi,  ^  /^^///J^thus  artificially  extending  it  5  and  is  there  any 

other  diftinftion  between  afflictions  and  crimes , 
^  than  that  the  former  are  occafioned  by  the 

^  -7'^/^^  a  Examination  of  a  Charge,  &c*  Letter  to  Sir  Robert 

Barker. 

b  This  argument  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  re¬ 
torted  againft  the  practice  of  Inoculation,  which,  when 
judicioufly  condu&ed,  and  the  fubje&s  properly  chofen,  it 
will  be  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  prove  to  be  the  caufe  of  cer¬ 
tain  death  to  any  inoculated  perfon.  Another  evident  line 
of  diftinttion  is,  that  thofe  who  are  inoculated,  take  the 
difeafe  with  their  own  confent ;  thofe  who  receive  it  from 
the  inoculated,  have  no  option  in  the  cafe.  This  dif- 
tin&ion  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated.  —  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  inoculated  Small  Pox  is  lefs  infec¬ 
tious  than  the  natural  ;  but  that  the  one  lhouid  be  caught 
by  iC  the  moil  inftantaneous  interview,”  the  other  only 
by  “  an  approximation  of  fome  confiderable  duration,” 
is  a  fuppofition  without  proof. 

hand 
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hand  of  nature ,  the  latter  by  the  hand  of  man  ? 
If  there  be  any  earthly  power  competent  to 
determine  that  fome  individuals  mufti  againft 
their  confent,  be  facrificed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole,  it  muft  furely  be  that  power  alone, 
whofe  duty  it  is  to  fuperintend  that  whole, 
to  wit,  the  legiflature  or  government.  Yet 
Puffendorf  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ftate  itfelf 
has  no  right  to  deliver  up  an  innocent  citizen 
to  certain  death,  without  his  own  concurrence, 
to  avoid  the  moil  imminent  danger  of  ruin  to 
the  republic  c.  How  much  more  forcibly 
will  this  opinion  apply  to  a  cafe,  where  not 
the  ftate,  but  a  few  individuals,  claim  this 
right,  and  where  the  innocent  vidtims  are 
many  inftead  of  one.  Can  a  pradlitioner  un¬ 
feelingly  fay  to  a  parent,  who  has  loft  a  child 
by  the  natural  dileafe  thus  anticipated,  <c  If 
yout  cm  Id  iiad  noc  died  now,  it  ave 

“  died  in  the  next  year  ?”  Or  is  it  probable 
that  the  parent  would  be  fatisfied  with  fuch 
a  reply  ?  D  Alembert,  in  his  Melanges  de 
Literature  (Am-fterdam  1767)  attempts  to 
fhew,  that  the  advantages  of  Inoculation  are 
very  difficult  to  be  eftimated,  if  it  be  allowed 
that  death  may  be  the  confequence  d.  What 

would 

c  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  Lib.  8.  c.  2. 

ihe  reader  is  defired  to  remember,  that  nothing 
■  ®  which 
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would  he  have  faid  to  this  apology  for  fp read¬ 
ing  a  fatal  contagion,  “  that  if  death  hap- 
“  pened  now,  it  was  nothing  but  an  antici- 
“  pation  of  the  evil,  for  it  muft  happen  at 
“  fome  period  or  other?”  An  argument  which 
will  equally  juftify  manflaughter,  and  which, 

I  am  perfuaded,  the  Society  will  not  think 
themfelves  obliged  to  the  Letter-writer  for 
producing. 

f 

This  fame  dodrine  refpeding  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  evil,  is  again  held  forth  c  in  reply  to 
Baron  Dimfdale’s  objections,  “  that  the  So- 
“  ciety’s  pradice  rnay  endanger  the  lives  ot 
“  many  unhappy  perfons,  who  may  be  in  an 
“  ill  ftate  of  health,  or  unwilling  to  fubmit 
“  to  Inoculation,  and  yet  are  unable  to  avoid 
“  the  infection,”  and  that  it  is  improper,  on 
account  of  the  miferable  fituation  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Poor,  ‘‘  their  habitations  in  clofe  alleys, 
“  courts,  and  lanes,  generally  cold,  dirty, 
“  and  in  great  want  of  neceffaries,  even  bed- 
“  ding  itfelf ;  of  afliftance  and  care  with  refped 
“  to  the  exhibition  of  medicine  and  regulation 

which  has  been  faid  is  intended  to  militate  againft  the 
practice  of  Inoculation  cautioufly  conduced,  and  with 
confent  of  parties. 

6f  of 
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“  of  diet  and  it  will  terminate  in  the  fame 
confequences.  The  author  adds  f,  cc  Thofe 
objections  (of  Baron  Dimfdale’s  juft  cited) 
would  be  Valid,  did  not  every  one  of  them 
militate  infinitely  lefs  againft  Inoculation, 
than  againft  the  natural  difeafe,  the  occur- 
“  rence  of  which  that  Inoculation  is  defigned 
to  obviate.  The  mildnefs  of  the  diftemper, 
in  one  cafe,  muft  render  all  thefe  circum- 
ftances  of  much  lefs  confequence  than  the 
feverity  of  it  now  renders  them  in  the 
“  other.”  He  goes  on  to  quote  the  affiftance 
which  Baron  Dimfdale  fuppofes  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  Inoculating  Hofpital  from  the 
patients  themfelves,  and  fubjoins  this  note : 
“  The  miferable  fituation  of  the  London 
poor,  the  clofenefs  of  their  habitations,  and 
every  other  peculiar  of  the  city  that  can 
tend  to  enhance  the  malignity  of  putrid 
difeafes,  muft  operate  in  favour  of  Inocu¬ 
lation  ;  as  all  thefe  circumftances  muft  in- 
“  creafe  the  fatality  of  the  natural  diftemper.” 
All  which  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  fup- 
pofition,  that  the  queftion  relates  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derived  to  the  inoculated  themfelves  ; 
whereas  what  is  contended  for  is,  that  thefe 
very  circumftances  muft  increafe  the  fatality 
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of  the  natural  diftemper,  extended  as  it  would 
thus  be  by  being  caught  from  inoculated  fub- 
jedls. 

From  the  nature  of  a  contagious  difeafe, 
which  can  only  be  received  once,  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  infection  muft  be  circumfcribed 
in  its  extent  by  fome  certain  limits.  This 
limitation  will  take  place,  when  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  any  city  or  diftridt  have  pafied 
through  the  difeafe,  except  children  and  new 
fettlers  j  for  the  old  flock  of  inhabitants  being 
exhaufted,  the  infection  muft  inevitably  de¬ 
cline  for  want  of  its  ufual  fupport.  In  this 
fituation  the  infection  muft  fink  very  much 
below  the  number  of  births  and  fettlers.  be- 

i  7 

caufe  no  other  objedts  remain  ;  and,  according 
to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  infedlion,  only  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  thofe  who  are  liable  to  it  will  be 
infedted  in  one  year.  The  mortality  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  infedlion,  and 
confequently  the  Bills  will  fliew  a  remarkable 
decline  in  the  article  of  Small  Pox.  The 
heighth  of  this  article  in  the  Bills,  is  a  mani- 
feft  proof  that  London  is  not  at  prefent  in 
this  circumftance,  but  fupplies  the  difeafe  in 
a  confiderable  part  from  its  old  flock  of  in¬ 
habitants.  This  writer  is  however  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent 
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ferent  opinion,  and  concludes,  that  becaufe, 
according  to  his  calculation,  the  total  increafe 
of  London,  by  births  and  ingreffots,  is  equal 
to  the  number  palling  annually  through  in- 
feftion,  there  remains  no  uninfefled  ftock  of 
inhabitants,  and  that  infeftion  is  confined  to 
thofe  births  and  ingrefTors  ;  a  conclufion  which, 
granting  his  premifes,  I  have  juft  fhewn  is 
itnpoflible  to  be  true,  from  the  prefent  high 
ftate  of  the  Small  Pox  mortality.  If  however 
this  equality  of  the  infe&ed  to  the  births  and 
ingreffors  prevails,  and  lhould  continue  to 
prevail,  the  Small  Pox,  in  a  feries  of  years, 
will  be  reduced  to  the  limits  before  defcribed  ; 
that  is,  whenever  the  infection  fhall  have  fo 
accumulated,  as  to  reach  the  whole  inhabi¬ 
tants,  excepting  children  and  fettlers.  But  when 
it  is  confidered,  that  infection  feizes  only 
feme  proportion  of  the  uninfefted,  it  will  ap* 
pear  that  it  is  not  probable  this  utmoft  extent 
of  infeftion  can  ever  be  attained,  unlefs  by 
the  affiftance  of  art.  For  fuppofe  what  pro¬ 
portion  you  pleafe  of  thofe  who  are  liable  to 
it  to  be  annually  feized,  the  feries  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  an  infinite  progreflion,  but  will  never 
amount  to  the  whole  original  flock.  Even 
if  this  fuppofed  flate  were  attained,  it  would 
oe  a  mere  temporary  point  j  for  the  number 

of 
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of  thofe  amongft  the  births  and  fettlers,  who 
would  annually  efcape  infection,  muft  foon 
accumulate  into  a  large  flock  of  uninfefted 
inhabitants. 


Baron  Dimfdale’s  opinion  is  next  cited  s, 
which  amounts  to  this,  “  that  though,  in 
“  general,  greater  caution  is  ufed  amongft 
“  the  rich,  than  it  is  poffible  to  ufe  amongft 
“  the  poor  in  London ;  yet  there  has  been, 
“  both  amongft  rich  and  poor,  a  want  of 
“  fufficient  care  and  attention  to  prevent  the 
“  contagion  from  fpreading.”  It  is  difficult 
to  perceive  wherein  the  Letter-writer’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  benefitted  by  this  acknowledgment. 
If  fuch  deficiency  has  occurred  amongft  the 
rich,  it  will  infer  the  neceffity  of  a  greater 
circumfpeclion  amongft  them  •,  but  I  believe 
the  acuteft  reafoner  could  never  difcern  the 
propriety  of  releafing  the  poor  from  all  care 
in  this  refpefl,  becaufe  the  rich  have  not  been 
careful  enough.  He  acknowledges  that  the 
Baron  recommends  a  more  circumfpeft  con- 
du£t,  and  feconds  his  recommendation  in  thefe 
remarkable  words  ;  “  Humanity  demands  our 
“  ftrifteft  attention  in  every  refpedt  to  the 
“  health  of  others.  Whenever  the  Small  Pox 


s  Letter  to  Dr.  L,  p.  32.  34. 
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ct  natural  or  artificial ,  or  indeed  any  other 
“  dangerous  dileafe  of  a  contagious  nature,  is 
“  in  a  family,  it  ftiould  be  made  known  in 
«  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  if  any  convenient 
“  method  of  indicating  it  to  ftrangers  could 
“  be  thought  of,  it  might  be  ufeful,  by  pre- 
«  venting  an  unnecelfary,  and  ofitsn  detrimental 
«  accefs  to  fuch  infefted  places.  A  bene- 
“  volent'  and  confiderate  perfon  would  not, 
“  in  fuch  circumftances,  folicit  his  friends  to 
“  vifit  him,  nor  would  he  permit  (as  far  as 
“  prevention  was  in  his  power)  his  children 
“  or  fervants  to  vifit  thofe  of  others.” 

t  i 

If  examples  were  not  every  day  before  us 
of  mens  depending  upon  fome  precarious 
hope,  to  extricate  them  from  their  difficulties, 
when  every  reafonable  feliance  was  abandoned, 
it  would  be  furprizing  that  a  writer,  capable 
of  entertaining  fentiments  fo  juft  and  fo  bene¬ 
volent,  ffiould,  in  dependence  upon  the  dan¬ 
gerous  and  fallacious  dodlrine  concerning  the 
fum  of  good  and  evil,  undertake  to  defend 
a  praftice,  which  avowedly  defies  all  pre¬ 
cautions,  defeats  the  intention  of  making  the 
-difeafe  known  to  the  neighbourhood,  by  giv¬ 
ing  no  opportunity  of  efcaping  from  it,  and 

makes 
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makes  every  reflridion  ,  that  he  advifes  im¬ 
practicable,  and  confequently  ufelels. 

Nor  do  thefe  fentiments  better  accord  with 

t  {  * 

the  opinion  which  he  exprefles  in  the  next 
page,  that  fpreading  the  difeafe  amongft  the 
horned  cattle  by  Inoculation  might  be  jollified, 
becaufe  “  every  man  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  property, 
“  till  the  difpofal  of  it  be  taken  from  him 
“  by  ad  of  parliament.”  From  whence  it 
appears,  that  he  thinks,  where  there  is  no 
ad  of  parliament,  there  is  nor  tranfgreflion. 
I  will  not  difpute  with  him  concerning  the 
niceties  of  law  •,  but  I  mull  have  leave  to  re¬ 
member,  that  there  are  fuch  rules  of  condud  as 
conference  and  natural  lav/,  “  the  firft  principle 
“  of  which  is,  that  no  man  fhould  do  to  ano- 
“  ther  what  he  would  not  another  fhould  do 
“  to  him.”  In  this  particular  cafe  of  ani¬ 
mals,  Puffendorf  thus  delivers  the  pofition  of 
natural  law  :  “  When  they”  (z.  e.  animals) 
“  without  any  fault  of  ours,  and  contrary  to 
“  the  nature  of  their  kind,  fpontaneoufly 
“  occafion  lofs  to  another,  the  owner  lliali 
“  either  make  good  the  lols,  or  give  up  the 
“  animal h.”  If  compenfation  be  proper  in 

cafes 

h  Quando  ilia  (animalia)  citra  noilram  culpam,  et 
contra  naturam  generis,  fponte  commota,  alteri  damnum 

dederint. 


cafes  where  animals  fpontaneoufly  do  mifchief 
without  the  confent  or  knowledge  of  the 
owner,  ftill  more  proper  will  it  be  when  the 
owner  himfelf  is  a  party  in  the  trefpafs  •,  and 
this  may  be  the  law  of  England,  as  well  as 
of  reafon  and  nature,  for  aught  I  know. 

Baron  Dimfdale,  it  feems,  has  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  beneficial 
law  to  enjoin  “  every  parifii,  with  the  except 
“  tion  of  fuch  large  places  as  fhould  be  thought 
“  too  populous  to  be  included ,  to  offer  Inocula- 
“  tion  to  ail  their  poor,  who  lliould  be  wil- 
“  hng  to  admit  of  it.”  And  he  fubjoins  a 
reference  to  another  part  of  the  fame  publi¬ 
cation,  in  which  “  colledting  all  the  patients 
“  togetner  in  one  houle”  is  recommended. 
The  Letter-writer,  omitting  the  reference, 
affedts  to  be  furprized  at  this,  confidering 
Baron  Dimfdale’s  infuperable  averfion  to  Ino¬ 
culation  without  general  confent.  But  inocu- 
lating  all  the  poor  of  a  parifh,  who  chufe  to 
fu  bin  it  to  it,  in  a  feparate  houfe ,  is  the  very 
mode  of  General  Inoculation,  which  the  Baron 
was  contending  for. 

dederint,  Dominus  vel  damnum  farciat,  vcl  animal  de- 
dat.  De  Officio  Hominis  et  Civis,  Lib.  i,  cap.  6. 

Thoughts,  &c.  p,  65. 
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There  is  an  original  and  fundamental  error 
in  the  conftitution  of  this  Society,  which 
cannot  be  extirpated  by  any  alteration  which 
they  may  have  lately  adopted,  of  offering 
medals  to  practitioners  in  medicine  for  ino¬ 
culating  the  poor  ;  for  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  public,  whether  the  phyficians  to  the 
Society,  or  apothecaries  to  whom  they  give 
medals,  are  the  inftruments  by  which  the 
natural  Small  Pox  and  its  confequences  are 
extended. 

The  compliments  which  the  Letter- writer 
is  pleafed  to  pay  to  his  correfpondent,  the 
coniulting  phyfician  to  the  inftitution,  and 
the  infinuations  with  which  he  has  attempted 
to  afperfe  the  character  of  Baron  Dimfdale, 
are  equally  foreign  to  the  argument,  and 
prove  only  that  he  had  fome  other  objedt  in 
view  than  the  Ample  inveftigation  of  truth. 
From  the  general  tenor  of  his  condudt  and 
writings  the  world  will  form  its  eftimate  of 
that  sentleman’s  charadter,  which  neither  needs 

O 

the  feeble  fupport  of  officious  applaufe,  nor 
is  affedted  by  the  futile  attacks  of  illiberal 
cenfure.  The  honours  with  which  this  writer 

A 

has  covered  his  friend  will,  doubtlefs,  at  a 
proper  feafori,  be  acknowledged  in  an  agree¬ 
able 


T 
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able  reciprocation  of  civility  •,  and  the  refent- 
ment  which  he  indulges  againft  the  Baron, 
however  unjuft,  may  yet  be  natural.  A  man, 
who  is  awakened  from  amufing  dreams  of 
difcovered  treafures  or  fyftems,  is  naturally 
enough  difp leafed  with  the  interruption,  and 
may  exclaim  with  him  in  Horace  : 

*  Pol  me  occidiftis,  amici.” 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  this 
writer’s  argument,  and  I  truft  it  will  appear 
to  the  reader,  that  although  Inoculation  be 
a  difcovery,  which  under  careful  management 
I,.  may  tend  greatly  to  the  public  benefit,  the 

negleft  of  precautions  has  already  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  unhappy  effedt  of  fpreading 
the  natural  diftemper ;  an  effect  which  will 
in  all  probability  be  increafed  by  this  pro- 
pofed  method  of  inoculating  the  poor  at  their 
own  crouded  habitations,  without  the  content, 
v.  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 

and  confequently,  that  fuch  a  mode  of  ino¬ 
culating  cannot  be  juftified,  either  in  a  polk 
tical  or  moral  point  of  view. 


THE  END. 
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